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OLD-TIME CAMPAIGNING AND THE STORY OF A 
LINCOLN CAMPAIGN SONG. 

By William Hawley Smith. 

It was on the 8th of August, in the year 1860, 
that a ''grand rally" of the republican party was held at 
Springfield, 111., to ratify the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, 
as the party's candidate for the presidency of the United 
States. Party spirit ran high, and enthusiasm for what the 
party stood for was at a white heat all over the Prairie State. 
The result of all this was that great crowds flocked to the state 
<japital, from every county and town in the entire common- 
wealth, not only to show their loyalty to the party they were 
pledged to, but especially to do honor to the man who repre- 
sented all they politically hoped for and believed in. I was 
but a boy of 15 at the time, yet the events of that occasion were 
so emphatic and pronounced that they stamped themselves in- 
delibly upon my memory, many of them in great detail, and it 
is of some of these and one especially, that I write in what 
follows. 

Eailroads were few and far between in Illinois in those days, 
and only a minor part of those who wished to attend the great 
meeting could reach the state capital by such means of trans- 
portation. But horses were plenty, and there were wagons 
galore, especially farm wagons, in all the region between Chi- 
cago and Cairo, and the rural people of the state (and most 
of the people of the state were rural at that time. Chicago 
had less than 100,000 inhabitants, and there was not another 
city in the state that had a population of 10,000 all told) were 
used to traveling in their own conveyances, or on horseback. 
It was in the time of the year when prairie roads were at their 
best, and so it was that the farmers came by the thousands 
to attend the ' 'grand ratification. ' ' Many came two, and some 
even three hundred miles in this way, joyfully, gladly, to show 
their devotion to the cause they represented, the party they 
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were a part of, and the man they loved. They rode or drove 
by day, camped by the roadside at night, their faces always 
towards one common point, the state capital, and their hearts 
filled with great expectations as to what they should see and 
hear when they arrived at their destination. These facts show 
something, even at this late day, of the fervor, not to say pas- 
sion that animated the spirits of the rank and file of the Re- 
publican party more than half a century ago. 

My father was a farmer who owned and cultivated a * ^ sec- 
tion" of land, 640 acres, in the southeast corner of Christian 
county, about sixty miles from Springfield. He was an * ' orig- 
inal'' Lincoln man, was a member of the state convention 
which met at Decatur, 111., early in the summer, where Mr. 
Lincoln was declared as a ** favorite son," and where the plans 
were laid, and the machinery was started, which in a large 
measure resulted in his nomination a few weeks later at Chi- 
cago, and he was also present at the Chicago convention, all 
the time from its call to order to its sine die adjournment. 
He brought back from Decatur a part of a black-walnut rail 
that Mr. Lincoln had split years before, and after his return 
from Chicago he could not speak aloud for more than a week. 
He had a naturally stentorian voice, which he literally wore 
to a frazzle in ^^ rooting," as it would be called nowadays, for 
his favorite candidate in the ^'wigwam" where the convention 
was held in the then, as now, *^ Windy City" on the lake. 

Early fall is the very witching time for sowing 
wheat in Central Illinois, and father had two hundred acres to 
sow that fall. But that could not keep him from attending 
the '* grand rally," nor from taking his five hired men with 
him to help swell the throng that was to greet the great party 
leader. And I was greatly delighted when he told me that he 
also wished me to make one of his company that was to attend 
the great event. Young as I was I had joined the ''Wide 
Awakes," the marchers and torch-bearers of the campaign, 
and it was as one of these that I went on this pilgrimage to 
the state capital. I was also a member of the ''Campaign 
Glee Club," but more of that later. 

Father fitted up his largest and strongest farm wagon 
with a broad platform, or sort of flat deck on top, built over 
the frame of a hay rack, a plain surface about eighteen feet 
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long and six or seven feet wide, floored with stout oak boards 
but without any railing around the sides. This was for the 
use of the * * Glee Club, ' ' some dozen or more young men and 
boys, who when not '*in action'' sat with their feet and legs 
dangling over the edge of the deck, riding ^^sidewise" as the 
wagon was driven along. When they sang they stood up on 
the deck-platform with their arms around each other to keep 
from falling off as the wagon ** joggled" over the uneven 
roads. Under the platform, and to be got at through a trap 
door that was cut through the dock, there were stored the 
** provisions" of the trip, also blankets, torches, oil-cloth uni- 
forms, etc. Father furnished four of his best horses to pull 
the load, and he drove the outfit most of the time on our four 
days' trip coming and going. We boys of the **Glee Club" 
sat on the uncushioned planks of that oak-floored deck-plat- 
form for those same four days, by day, and most of us slept 
under the wagon during the nights we were out. And that 
was a part of the way we younger fry ^^did our bit" in that 
memorable campaign. 

No sooner were we started on our journey capitalward 
than we began to be joined at every cross-road by other pil- 
grims bound for the same goal. Indeed we fell into. and be 
came a part of such a procession from the very outset. This 
procession grew and grew in length as we progressed until 
before the second night of our encampment it was more than 
seven miles long, and it was made up almost exclusively of 
farm wagons and men on horseback. One would see here and 
there an *^ express wagon" with springs under its bed, and 
there were a very few carriages in all the line. This seven- 
mile procession was only one of several similar ones coming 
in to a common center from all parts of the state. 

The second night out we camped in a tract of timber, 
about three miles south of Springfield. We were all up before 
daybreak on the following morning, and the last star had not 
been put to bed for the day when we started on the *4ast lap'^ 
of our memorable journey. 

It was **five o'clock in the morning" when our Glee Club^ 
wagon and all, arrived at the old state house square, then in 
the very center of the city of Springfield. Just as we came 
up opposite the front entrance of the capitol building who 
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should come out of its door but the great hero of the day, 
Abraham Lincoln himself, tall and gaunt, his high ''plug 
hat'^ making him look taller than ever. (I have often wond- 
ered how it happened that he was where he was so early in 
the morning of that great day.) His unusual height was spe- 
cially emphasized as he came out onto the sidewalk by the fact 
that ex-Governor Wood, a very short and '^stubby" man, was 
walking beside him. The two together made a very striking 
appearance as they walked along. 

My father knew Mr. Lincoln well, and as he was driving 
he was the first of our party to recognize him. He called out 
to him, and when Mr. Lincoln turned and raised his hat in re- 
sponse half a dozen or more of the young men on our wagon 
jumped to the ground, ran to the sidewalk, picked the tall man 
up bodily, and began carrying him along the street on their 
stalwart farmer-boy shoulders! (It was in the month of 
May, five years later, that I stood in front of the same capitol 
building and saw the casket which bore all that was mortal 
of the then martyr president carried out from its front door, 
borne on the shoulders of eight stalwart soldiers along the 
same sidewalk where our boys so triumphantly carried him 
that morning of which I am writing.) 

It was several blocks from the state house to Mr. Lincoln's 
home, but once our boys had taken hold they never let up till 
they had set their load down on his own doorstep. I have 
often thought that it must have been a far more honorable 
than it was a comfortable ride for Mr. Lincoln, carried as he 
was like a log of wood on the shoulders of those wildly-shout- 
ing farmer boys. 

A part of our campaign outfit brought all the way with 
us was a small cast-iron cannon, a gun about three feet long, 
with a two-inch bore. It was regularly mounted on a conven- 
tional wheel-carriage, in such cases made and provided, and 
was drawn by a pair of black ponies. The driver of the pon- 
ies and the captain of the cannon gun-squad was an old soldier 
of the Mexican war. The outfit made quite a telling appear- 
ance and the little old gun could make a noise which, as I 
remember it, was many times what might be expected from 
one of its size. 
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Our Glee Club wagon kept abreast of our boys who were 
carrying Lincoln, and the cannon and its squad were just be- 
hind us in the procession. We all halted in front of Mr. Lin- 
coPs home, the cannon was unlimbered and placed squarely 
before the gate that led up to the steps where he was stand- 
ing, and a salute of thirteen guns was fired in honor of the 
day, the occasion, and, above all, of the man whose ear-drums 
must have been nearly ruptured as he stood leaning against 
the door-jam, smiling and laughing, as he constantly shook 
hands with the crowds that jammed into the yard in spite of 
the cannonade that was going on in front. It was a sight 
io remember. 

As soon as the salute had been fired the captain of the 
squad went up to Mr. Lincoln, and after shaking hands with 
him, and receiving thanks for the honor conferred, asked him 
if he would name the gun. 

Mr. Lincoln laughed most good naturedly, and replied: 
^^Oh, I never could name anything. Mary had to name all the 
children. ' ' 

The captain was a quick-witted man (or was what he 

suggested an inspiration) and he immediately came back with: 

^ ' Why not call the gun * Mary Lincoln ? ' May we name it so ?' ^ 

In reply Mr. Lincoln waved his long right arm, and with 

a hearty laugh said : ^ ^ Yes. Let it go that way. ? ' 

And so it was that our noisy little old gun was christened 
by the man in whose honor it had spoken its loudest and best 
that early morning now so long ago. 

I am glad to add that this same noisy little old gun is 
still in the ring, well-preserved and well-nigh worshipped by 
the second and third generation of those who were present 
at its baptism. It's home is in the little rural town of Rose- 
mond, Illinois, in the southeast corner of Christian county, 
of that state. It bears the name of ^^Mary Lincoln'' engraved 
in letters of brass on its own proper person, and once a year 
it is almost reverently fired, a single time, ^^For Auld Lang 
Syne." 

After the tumult of the firing had ceased, and the source 
of the great noise had been duly named and driven away, our 
Glee Club filed into the front yard and together we sang the 
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following song for the tall man who stood in his own door- 
way and listened and laughed and applauded as we sang. 

Our leader was a very good singer, as singers were 
counted in those days. He sang with the spirit and under- 
standing, in a clear, full voice, and he spoke every word so 
that every one within ear-shot could understand everything 
he said. He sang the verses of the song and we all joined 
in on the chorus. 

I never saw the words of this song in print, and I have 
no idea who wrote it, but he was a good song-writer whoever 
he was. I learned the words from hearing our leader sing them 
again and again, as we sang at one campaign meeting and 
another that fall. In this way I ^ ' learned by heart ' ' instead of 
merely ^'committing to memory" the words of this old song. 
Things merely committed to memory very soon get un-com- 
mitted. What is learned by heart is rarely, if ever, forgotten. 
This is how it comes about that I can now, more than half a 
century after I helped sing the chorus of this song in Mr. 
Lincoln's dooryard, write out the words without any effort 
to recall them. I merely note this fact in passing. 

So here is the song : 

AN 1860 CAMPAIGN SONG. 

Tune, '^Vilkins and Dinah or * ' Tural-li-a. " 

There was one Old Abram lived out in the west. 

Esteemed by his neighbors the wisest and best ; 

And if you will only but follow my ditty, 

I'll tell you how he took a walk down to Washington City. 

Chorus : 

Sing tural, li ural, li ural, li a, 

Sing tural, li ural, li ural, li a. 

Sing tural, li ural, li ural, li a, 

Sing tural, li ural, li ural, li a. 
His home was in Springfield, out in Illinois, 
Where he'd long been the pride of the men and the boys; 
But he left his brown house without a sigh of regret, 
For he knew that the people had a White one to let. 
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Chorus : 
So Old Abe he trudged on to Washington, straight, 
And he entered the White House through the avenue gate ; 
Old Buck and his cronies, some chaps from the south. 
Sat around the East Room rather down in the mouth. 

Chorus : 
Old Abe seized the knocker and gave such a thump. 
Buck thought the state ship had run into a stump. 
He trembled all over, and turned deadly pale, 
'^Tliat noise'' says he, ^'must have been done with a rail."^ 

Chorus : 
^^Run Lewis, run Jerry*, and open the door," 
And the functionary nearly fell down on the floor ; 
'^ There is but one man who knocks that way, I'm blest, 
And he is that 'Tarnal Old Abe of the West." 

Chorus : 
Old Abe, now impatient, did the knocking repeat. 
Which made Old Buck jump right up onto his feet ; 
*'I hope it ain't Abe," said Old Buck, pale and gray, 
''For if it is, boys, there'll be the devil to pay." 

Chorus : 
At last, though reluctant, Buck opened the door. 
And he found a chap waiting, six feet, three or four; 
''I have come, my fine fellows," and Abe spoke to the ring 
' ' To give you fair notice to vacate next spring. ' ' 

Chorus : 
Said Old Buck: ''Will you please to walk in Mr. Lincoln, 
The remarks you have made are something to think on ; 
I don't care a cuss for the country, that.'s flat. 
But if you can beat Douglas you can take my old hat." 

Chorus : 
Said Old Abe : "Mr. Buchanan, I've just come here to say 
The democratic dog has had his day; 
Both parties are useless, the country don't need 'em. 
For one goes for slavery, and 'tother 'gainst freedom." 

Chorus : 
*Lewis Cass and Jeremiah Black were prominent members 
of President Buchanan's cabinet. 
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Said Old Buck: '*Mr. Lincoln, your notions I think 
Are extremely correct, let us all take a drink ; 
WeVe the best of ^ J. B. Green SeaP and old sherry. 
And IVe no objections, just now, to be merry." 

Chorus : 
Said Old Abe: ^^As for drinking, please excuse me today, 
And you and your crowd have it all your own way ; 
The people have trusted you longer 'n they oughter, 
And all that I ask is a glass of cold water." 

Chorus : 
^^Cold water!" said Buck, ^'We have it, I think. 
Although with our crowd it's not a favorite drink; 
We partake of our tipple on its own native merits. 
And we need something stronger to keep up our sperrits." 

Chorus : 
The cabinet, well frightened, searched the White House with 

a will, 
But they couldn't find water put down on the bill; 
Jerry Black made a report, that without any doubt. 
The whiskey was plenty, but the water played-out. 

Chorus : 
Of course, without whiskey the meeting was bum. 
And they wished, more than ever, that Abe hadn't come; 
So when Old Abe saw they had no more to say. 
He took up his hat and wished them ''Good day." 

Chorus : 
So Old Abe he returned to his home in the West, 
Leaving Buck and his cabinet greatly depressed ; 
And if this part of my tale you'll remember, 
I'll tell you the balance next sixth of November, 

Chorus : 
As for the rest of that memorable day its record is a matter 
of history, written in many places. I only add a few words 
just here to make this particular picture a bit more complete 
all by itself. A double procession, many miles in length, and 
largely made up of the sort I have already described, marched 
and counter marched in front of Mr. Lincoln's house from 
early morning till well into the afternoon. Then the ranks dis- 
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banded and went into camp, all round the city, to wait for 
the evening performance. Our own party found such a rest- 
ing place in the old fair grounds, just outside the city limits. 

I think it was about 5 o'clock in the afternoon when, as 
we sat or lounged about, resting up for what was yet to come, 
a closed carriage drove into the enclosure, and some one called 
out that Mr. Lincoln was inside it. Instantly there was a 
rush, the horses were unhitched from the vehicle, and every- 
body who could get near enough to lend a hand helped push 
it towards a platform that stood near, which had been built 
for speaking purposes later in the day. 

As soon as the carriage reached the platform the door 
was pulled open and Mr. Lincoln was pulled out and carried 
up on to the stage. There he was stood up on his feet, and the 
crowd yelled for a speech. He started to say a few words 
when the platform on which he was standing began to sway 
and to creak, as if about to fall from the over-burden upon it, 
and which it had never been built to stand up under. The 
situation was critical but Mr. Lincoln was equal to the emer- 
gency. Eaising his hand high, he said laughingly, but in a 
loud voice : ''Get off. Get off. This must be a democratic plat- 
form to threaten to go to pieces if a crowd tries to stand on 
it! I won't try to stand on it, and I don't want you should 
either ! You get off, and so will I ! " 

And everybody got off so quickly that the platform did 
not fall. In the confusion that followed Mr. Lincoln somehow 
escaped and got out of the crowd. The horses were brought 
back and hitched to the empty carriage, later it was driven 
away. (The fact was that Mr. Lincoln had no intention of 
going into the crowd, but a zealous and highly influential po- 
Utical friend wanted him to see the throng, and induced him 
to go out in a closed carriage, with the curtains drawn. But 
the secret of his trip somehow leaked out, with the results I 
have told.) 

That night there was another endless procession, composed 
largely of ''Wide Awakes" in uniform, bearing torches and 
firing Eoman candles as they marched along. It was long 
after midnight before all was over and the tired thousands 
dispersed and went wherever they could. For ourselves we 
got our Glee Club wagon into the first open field we came to 
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after we left the city, and stretched ourselves under it and 
slept the sleep of the entirely exhausted. 

We were the better part of two days getting home, and 
both father and I spoke only in whispers for several days 
thereafter. Hired men and all, we set to work on the two 
hundred acres of neglected wheat sowing which had waited 
for its just dues while we were doing our political duties, such 
as fall to the lot of all true patriots in a genuine democracy. 
And the acres of wheat we sowed that fall brought forth a 
bountiful harvest the next summer. What the political seed 
that was sowed that fall brought forth is a matter of history 
that all the world knows. 



